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just washed. The dining-car service was terrible. All this attested the results of war.
Leaving Brest towards five o'clock, the train moved out slowly and a great cheer went up from American soldiers who had gathered to see us off. Among them were a number of coloured soldiers, assigned to stevedore duty on the docks. We had talked to some of them, and, while they were cheerful as could be, they said that this was the first bright dry day many of them had seen at Brest, for it usually rained all of every twenty-four hours. Judging from the seas of mud on every side, we could well believe it.
We reached Paris next morning at ten, coming into the station near the Arc de Triomphe. Again the sun shone a golden welcome, and when the train stopped we found President and Madame Poincare, the French Cabinet, and members of the American Embassy, on hand to greet us. Troops were drawn up, bands playing the "Star-Spangled Banner", and flags flying everywhere. After formal welcome addresses and replies had been made, the two Presidents entered an open victoria drawn by perfectly groomed horses. In a double carriage Madame Poincare, Madame Jusserand, Margaret and I came next; and so on, until a procession of carriages was filled.
The mounted Garde de R6publicaine escorted the two Presidents, making a picturesque head of the parade with their brass helmets, long black horse-tails down their backs, and the polished hoofs of their horses striking sparks from the stones as they went at a gallop. As a mark of honour, the chains barring the road beneath the great Arc de Triomphe were withdrawn, and we passed under it. The next day a Paris paper said that this was the first time this had happened in forty-seven years. The Champs Elysees was cleared all the way to the Place de la Concorde, with solid lines of French soldiers standing like sentinels on either side. Captured German cannon, hideous in their spotted camouflage, sent a chill down my spine. But to-day there was no place for them